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Productivity and Incomes on a 


Soviet Dairy Farm 


by M. Gardner Clark 


5 ee article is concerned with certain manpower im- 
plications in Soviet farm policy and the impact of 
these policies on collective farms visited during the 
summer of 1957, with particular attention given to a dairy 
farm near Moscow. The performance of this farm, espe- 
cially in regard to labor productivity, is compared with 
its “twin” in central New York State. These findings are 
then compared with those of Western specialists in Soviet 
agriculture, and finally, some opinions are advanced 
about the policies under discussion. 

Within a few months of Stalin’s death Nikita Khrush- 
chev delivered a report to the Central Committee of the 
Communist party stressing Soviet agricultural short- 
comings.' One of the most important reasons for the 
inadequate level of agricultural output he found in the 
lack of material incentives, particularly in animal hus- 
bandry, where proceeds from the delivery and sale to the 
State of animal products averaged only 5 rubles per work- 
day unit (50 cents at the current tourist exchange rate), 
with the result that large numbers of people left the 
collective farms for city jobs.? 

Khrushchev prescribed certain remedies for this situa- 
tion, several of which had important manpower implica- 
tions. In order to strengthen material incentives he pro- 
posed sharp increases in procurement and purchasing 
prices for animal products, potatoes, and vegetables, at the 
same time reducing the quotas required by the State 
from collective farms and farmers. This would leave the 
farms and farmers with larger surpluses of produce avail- 
able for sale at the higher free prices of the collective 
farm markets. These measures were expected to place 
many billions of rubles of extra purchasing power into 
the hands of the farmers. 

Skilled farm mechanics and operators were to be given 
greater material incentives, better and longer training, 
and the former mechanics, who had left the countryside in 
droves, were to be persuaded to go back to work in the 
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Machine Tractor Stations. The central agricultural or- 
gans were called upon to disgorge some of their 350,000 
trained agricultural specialists, only 5 percent of whom 
were directly employed in collective farms. By assigning 
to them not less than 100,000 agronomists and zootechni- 
cians every collective farm would have the services of one 
or two specialists. Some 50,000 urban Communists were 
to be sent for permanent work on the farms. 


Khrushchev’s suggestions for improving mechanized 
operations in livestock and vegetable crops would or 
could have had the effect of increasing output per man, 
but only at one point in his 100-page address did he 
mention the need to raise farm labor productivity. 

The “new look” for Soviet agriculture has culminated 
in a drive to catch up with the United States in the 
production of meat, milk, and butter per capita. When 
Khrushchev announced this program with much fanfare 
in May 1957, many readers doubtless got the impression 
that the Soviets expected in three or four years to match 
the American output of these products per farm worker. 
On the contrary, the goal was stated in terms of produc- 
tion per head of population.* 

‘N. S. Khrushchev, Measures for the Further Development of 
Agriculture in the U.S.S.R., Report Delivered at a Plenary Meeting 
of the CC, C.P.S.U., Sept. 3, 1953 (Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1954), p. 9. 

*[bid., p. 12. Khrushchev failed to mention that this exodus had 
been essential to the success of Soviet industrialization. In spite of 
inefficient utilization of labor in the collective farms the Stalinist 
régime had been able to divert considerable manpower into indus- 
try, transportation, and construction. Observers estimate that some 
twenty-three million people migrated from the countryside to urban 
areas between the censuses of 1926 and 1939. The migration con- 
tinued through the early 1950’s, when nine million were said to have 
migrated during a five-year period. The two main sources were the 
high rural birth rate and the release of farm labor through mechani- 
zation. The movement away from collective farms into the industrial 
city areas was promoted by special governmental measures to recruit 
labor for industry. Furthermore, as Khrushchev pointed out, farmers, 
and particularly young men, took every opportunity to leave the 
farm. They were drawn to the city not by high urban living stand- 
ards in absolute terms, but by the relatively low income from 
collective farming. 

See Lazar Volin, A Survey of Soviet Russian Agriculture (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1951), p. 35; Gregory Gross- 
man, “Soviet Agriculture since Stalin,’ The Annals, January 1956, 
p- 68. Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949), pp. 36 and passim. 

’Mr. Khrushchev cited statistics which indicated that this goal 
was not too difficult to attain. That these statistical comparisons 
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This background was uppermost in my mind when in 
June 1957 I paid my first visit to a Soviet collective dairy 
farm located about five miles from the outskirts of 


Moscow.* 


Organization and Operations of a Soviet Dairy Farm 


The farm was organized in December 1930 in the 
middle of the drive for collectivization. In 1950, during 
the process of amalgamation, two collectives were com- 
bined, and the farm consists of 1600 acres of land and 
comprises two villages, three kilometers apart. Within 
these villages are 220 households, each family living in 
its own house. Six hundred people live on the farm. The 
primary activity is dairy farming. The collective main- 
tains 90 milk cows, and a total of 170 cattle, including 
heifers. The cows, which are primarily Kholmogorsk (like 
Holstein) with some Brown Swiss, appear healthy and 
very well cared for. 

Productivity per cow is high and has increased in 
recent years from 7760 Ibs. of milk in 1950 to 9800 Ibs. 
in 1956, and the 1957 plan calls for an average per cow 
of 10,362. This compares very favorably with American 
standards and far exceeds Soviet norms. The New York 
State average is about 7000 lbs., and the average produc- 
tivity per cow in the USSR during 1956 was reported 
to be about 3700 lbs. This average includes cows owned 
by individual peasants and cared for on their garden 
plots. 

The second major activity of this farm is to care for 
thirty producing sows. They are housed in a pig barn 
with stalls on either side of a long low building with a 
concrete floor. The pigs are fed garbage hauled in from 
the city and potatoes raised at the farm. The largest 
sow weighed 440 lIbs.; the average slaughter weight of the 
pigs was 204 Ibs. (as compared with the USSR average 
of 135 lbs. in 1956). The head of the livestock operation 
is a young woman about twenty-five years old, who re- 
ceived her technical training in an agricultural institute. 
were wrong in almost every respect has been indicated by Paul 
Wohl writing in the Christian Science Monitor, June 25, 1957. 

‘The visit was made in the company of Alan Rodgers, associate 
professor of geography at Pennsylvania State University who, like 
myself, has particular interests in problems of the Soviet economy. 
The farm is called “V Novy Sady.” Its director, A. L. Riben, spent 
the better part of a day with us, politely showing us everything we 
wanted to see and answering very patiently all our questions. 

°M. Gorodskii, “To overtake in a few years the U.S.A. in the 
Production of Milk, Meat and Butter,” Planovoe Khoziaistvo, No. 
7, 1957, pp. 16-17. The farm was even further ahead of the average 
productivity of collectively owned cows. In his 1953 declaration 
Khrushchev (p. 32) reported that, “for already ten years and more 
milk yield in the collective farms does not exceed 1000-1070 kilo- 
grams (2205-2359 lbs.) per cow.” On the other hand, this farm, as 
the director freely admitted, was far from the best in the region. 
Gorodskii (p. 17) reports two collective farms in the same (Moscow) 
Oblast that get 10,534 and 12,458 Ibs. per cow. 

*Gorodskii, loc. cit., p. 20. 
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One hundred and thirty-four acres of land are devoted 
to vegetable crops, including cabbages, onions, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and beets. An additional 173 acres are planted 
with potatoes, and 371 acres are devoted to the growing 
of other feed, including clover and turnips. Finally, the 
farm maintains a 37-acre orchard and keeps 600 hens. The 
total cultivated area is 678 acres out of 1606 on the farm. 

There is one Machine Tractor Station, or MTS, in 
the district, servicing several collective farms as well as 
providing machinery and service for plowing, harvesting, 
etc. The Machine Tractor Station has assigned to this par- 
ticular collective farm seven tractors on a permanent 
basis. Along with the tractors the MTS has assigned 
permanently seven drivers, one tractor foreman—or “‘brig- 
adier” as he is called 





and three assistants for operating 
the machinery hauled by the tractors. In addition to the 
seven tractors there are thirty horses on the farm avail- 
able for hauling and other services. 

Three kilometers away from the farm is a veterinary 
hospital which sends veterinarians to the farm to inspect 
the cows every day, as well as to inspect the dairy plant 
and test the milk. 

Total membership of the farm is 200, of which 80 
percent are women. The general practice is to have one 
member for each family living on the farm. The field 
work is organized under the direction of two “brigades.” 
One brigade consists of forty persons; the second has 
eighty people, divided into two “zveno” or “links” of 
forty each. A “link” of 15 persons works in the gardens; 
the rest, or about 65 individuals, work directly caring 
for the livestock. ‘The eleven men assigned from the MTS 
bring the full-time work force up to 211. 


Distribution of Produce and Individual Incomes 


The farm produced 400 tons of milk in. 1956. Only 
l4 tons of this were requisitioned or sold directly to the 
State at a price of 1.13 rubles per kilogram ($0.05 a Ib), 
Fifteen tons of milk were delivered to the Machine Trac- 
tor Station for its services, and 50 tons were consumed in 
feeding young heifers. Then 70 tons were delivered 
directly to the farmers on the basis of labor-day credits 
earned. The farmers were permitted to dispose of this as 
they wished, either by selling it on farmers’ markets or 
consuming it themselves. This left 250 tons for sale by 
the collective at the best price it could get, and the farm 
chose to sell to a commission which purchases milk for 
distribution through State stores. The price received 
for this milk was twice as high as for the 14 tons picked up 
by the State. The sale price ranged from 2.20 rubles to 
2.29 per kilogram ($0.10 a Ib.). The receipts from this 
particular 250 tons provided cash for distribution to the 
peasants on a labor-day basis. 
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The average of the required deliveries to the State 
was higher as a percentage of the total on meat produced 
by the collective. For example, 30 tons of meat were pro- 
duced, and of that, 3 tons were requisitioned by the 
State. Even so, 10 percent is very low by Stalinist standards 
of requisitioning and may reflect in part the fact that the 
vields on this farm were well above average. 

Last year the average number of labor-day credits 
received per member was 358. The labor-day credits are 
based not on hours of work, but on work accomplished, 
whenever this can be measured. For example, for each 
100 liters of milk, a dairymaid gets credit for one labor 
day. The director estimated that each workday unit was 
worth 20 rubles (or approximately $2) when the income 
was distributed, which means that the average farmer’s 
income was 7160 rubles ($716) for the year. This imme- 
diately struck Professor Rodgers and me as high by Soviet 
standards, so we asked how he derived it. He showed 
us from the farm records that each labor-day unit con- 
sisted of 9 rubles ($.90) in cash, plus 13 lbs. of potatoes, 
9 lbs. of vegetables, one Ib. of corn, and one quart of milk. 
The money value of the goods distributed in kind was 
estimated to be 11 rubles ($1.10), making a total of 20 
rubles (or $2).7 

When we still appeared incredulous about the high 
personal incomes, he smiled and called the accountant, 
so that we could examine the records. He opened the 
books in which each individual member of the collective 
had a separate account. The manager had told us that 
a dairymaid earned as much as 22,000 rubles ($2200) per 
year. So we leafed through the books and found that one 
of them had been credited last year with 1139 labor days. 
Her task was to care for 17 or 18 cows and she received 
at the end of the year the following items: 9689 rubles 
($969) in cash, 15,080 Ibs. of potatoes, 6283 Ibs. of vege- 
tables, 101 Ibs. of pork, 1257 Ibs. of wheat, and 2014 Ibs. 
of milk; 22,000 rubles is a conservative estimate of the 
value of her income from collective farm work. She 
received additional income from selling the produce of 
her garden plot. 

Each household has assigned to it a garden plot two 
thirds of an acre in size, the produce from which enriches 
the family diet as well as the family income. The 
farms we visited did not calculate the average incomes of 
individuals from their garden plots, but D. Gale Johnson 
has made a hypothetical estimate that the income from 
such a plot might be 8000 rubles ($800) at free market 
prices. Otto Schiller believes this hypothetical figure is 
much too high and “optimistically” calculates an annual 


‘The units in kind have been converted to their nearest English 
(rounded) equivalent. In this paper the ruble is converted at the 
tourist rate of 10 rubles to the dollar and should be considered very 
approximate. For example, in the purchase of clothing in Moscow 
stores, 20 rubles would be equivalent to only about one dollar. 
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income from garden plots amounting to 4250 rubles 
($425) a year.® 

A typical field worker was credited with 447 workdays 
and was paid 3807 rubles ($381) in cash, plus items in 
kind and income from his garden plot. These high 
incomes of collective farmers must not be compared in 
absolute terms to average incomes of American farmers, 
because they are, of course, not nearly equivalent, but 
they should be compared to the average wage of factory 
workers in the nearby Moscow area. The latter earn about 
9000 rubles ($900) per year. 


The director of the farm gets about 4000 rubles ($400) a 
month, which compares with the earnings of the director 
of a large industrial plant. Next in line in the managerial 
hierarchy under the director come the chief accountant 
and the professional agronomist. Both of these individuals 
get 80 percent of the director’s pay or about 3250 rubles 
($325) a month. The agronomist, Vera K. Kypso, accom- 
panied us on our visits to the fields and appeared to be a 
competent agricultural engineering graduate. She is a 
woman of about thirty-two years. 

Each member of the farm gets a vacation of from two 
to four weeks every year, and beginning in 1957, has been 
included in the old-age pension system, which, inciden- 
tally, has recently been very much improved. 

The advantageous earnings of the collective farmers 
immediately raised in our minds a question whether 
the farmers still leave the farm and try to find work in the 
city, as was typical of Soviet collective farmers from 1929 
to the end of Stalin’s régime. When asked about this the 
director smiled and replied that exactly the reverse was 
now happening, that industrial workers from Moscow 
were continually knocking on the doors applying for 
admittance to membership in the collective farm. He 
insisted, furthermore, that this was typical of dairy farms 
located in the Moscow area.® We asked him how long this 
new trend had been evident, and he said the peasants 
had enjoyed sharply increased incomes beginning shortly 
after Khrushchev’s speech in September 1953. 


Living Conditions 


To get some idea of how the collective farmers live, 
we were taken to visit one of the farmer’s homes. We 
spent two hours in this home, asking innumerable ques- 
tions and exchanging views about American and Soviet 
life. The director and the farmers continued to be cooper- 
ative and friendly in spite of the persistence of our ques- 
tions. This particular home is not the best one on the 
farm; there were a few other homes obviously newer and 
in better condition. On the other hand, of course, we were 


**Eye-Witness Appraisal of Soviet Farming, 1955,” 
Farm Economics, May 1956, pp. 292, 303. 

"It is, nevertheless, highly unlikely that foreign visitors would be 
shown a farm whose incomes were only average. If comparative 
statistics were available, they would probably show this farm to be 
far above the average in both income and productivity. 
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not shown one of the poorer houses. This home represents 
how the better-off farmers live. 

Our hostess, the lady of the house, works on the night 
shift, cleaning up behind the cows in the barn. Her 
work indicates the high degree of specialization of Soviet 
farm workers, as well as the care lavished on the Soviet 
cows. Her husband works at the Krasnogorsk mechanical 
plant, not far from the farm. Living with her in the house 
are her son, who is an engineer employed in Moscow, and 
her daughter-in-law, who also works in a Moscow fac- 
tory. Last year our hostess was given credit for 418 labor- 
day units, cleaning the cows’ stalls. This is slightly more 
than the over-all farm average. Furthermore, the other 
members of the family earn good pay by Soviet standards. 
As a result the standard of living of the family as a whole 
is relatively high. 

The house was a one-floor, bungalow-style, wood-frame 
construction, which, I would guess, was built about 1880. 
It had a living room—sun-porch with windows on three 
sides, a small dining room, two small bedrooms, and a 
kitchen. It had a small furnace and a central heating sys- 
tem, and like all the farmhouses in the community was 
supplied with electricity. None of these homes, however, 
has interior plumbing or water supply. Water is obtained 
from a pump in the street in front of the house, and the 
toilet is located in the corner of the backyard. Nonethe- 
less, this home like other Soviet homes that I visited was 
provided with a new television set. 

There was no private automobile belonging to any 
member of the collective farm, but there was a Pobeda 
sedan, about equivalent to a 1941 Chevrolet, which be- 
longed to the collective itself. We were told that prac- 
tically every family had a bicycle. Very few were in evi- 
dence, however, at the time of our visit. 

I spent a good deal of time in a number of different 
Soviet cities, wandering through the zones where workers 
live. I also visited three Soviet urban family homes. Thus 
I had some basis for comparing urban and rural housing 
conditions. In spite of its shabby appearance, and the fact 
that it would be considered very poor by American 
standards, this farm home obviously provides much better 
living quarters and much more living space than are 
provided the average industrial worker or city dweller. 
The big advantage of farm living in the Soviet Union is 
that practically every farm family has its own home with 
a yard, instead of being cooped up in one or two rooms 
in an urban apartment. These impressions were con- 
firmed by the appearance of thousands of other farm 
dwellings that I saw in my travels through the Soviet 
countryside. 

These observations about income, living conditions, 
and manpower movement were further confirmed by an 
analagous second Soviet collective dairy farm that I 
visited outside the city of Kharkov in the Ukraine. To 
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avoid confusion no data on the Kharkov farm will be 
presented in this article.!° 


Comparative Labor Productivity 


Don Besemer is a popular barber in Ithaca’s “College- 
town.” He also operates a dairy farm not far from my 
home. From October to May he cuts hair for five hours a 
day and takes care of 33 cows in his spare time. During 
the summer he devotes full time to his farm. Mr. Besemer 
is approaching sixty, so he hires a college student to help 
him for an hour and a half each morning and evening. 
When I told my Soviet farm hosts about Don Besemer, 
they obviously thought I was dreaming up some tale of a 
modern American Paul Bunyan. It is true that Mr. 
Besemer is more ambitious than most, but the Soviet 
farmers would find it almost as difficult to believe L. C. 
Cunningham, Professor of Farm Management at Cornell, 
when he says, “A dairy farm with 40 dairy milk cows and 
the usual amount of young stock is about a two man 
business.”!1 

One way to get some perspective from which to judge 
labor efficiency on the Soviet farm is to compare it with 
an American counterpart. Fortunately, Professor Cun- 
ningham has recently completed a study which provides 
some very instructive comparisons. His findings were 
summarized in Commercial Farming, Central Plain 
Region, New York, 1953-54. His study was based on a 10 
percent random sample of 525 commercial farms. Of 
these 371 were dairy farms, and the results of their opera- 
tion for the 12-month period ending April 30, 1954 were 
reported along with, but distinct from, the rest. 


Professor Cunningham kindly made available to me 
records for each of the 371 farms, and I chose for compar- 
isons the farm whose operations most closely approxi- 
mated those of the Soviet farm. Relevant data on the 
Soviet and American farms are presented in the first two 
columns of the table. Corresponding figures for the aver- 
age of the 371 New York farms appear in column 3 to 
indicate how the American farm that we selected com- 
pares with the average of the New York dairy farms. It 
will be seen immediately that in order to correspond to 
the Soviet scale of operations I had to choose one of the 
larger New York dairy farms. 

“Professor Rodgers visited independently two collective farms 
in Central Asia. One mixed livestock-cotton farm near Tashkent dis- 
tributed over 20 rubles ($2) per workdays to its members who 
averaged 400 workdays per year, which means an average income 
for collective farm work in the neighborhood of 8000 rubles ($800) 
per year. A second mixed livestock-general farm reported 11 rubles 
in cash plus 19 rubles in kind per workday for what seems to be 
the extremely high average income of 12,000 rubles ($1200). The 
workers on these two collective farms were earning much more than 
those on two state farms (Sovkhozy) that he visited, one near Alma 
Ata and the other near Kharkov. The reader must keep in mind 
that it is practically certain that we were shown much better than 
average farms. 

"Ithaca Journal, October 20, 1957. 
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The American farm enjoyed two natural advantages. 
It had the same amount of rainfall in the 1953-54 growing 
season that the farm near Moscow enjoyed during the 
entire 1956 crop year (16 inches). This means, among 
other things, that the American farm could rely much 
more on pasture for feed. (On the other hand the Soviet 
farm was located on the Moscow River and used its 
water to irrigate.) Secondly, the American farm’s soil 
was predominantly high-lime glacial till, which is better 
than the clay podsol soil of the Moscow farm. 

The reader will want to make his own comparisons, 
but he will doubtless note the basic similarity in opera- 
tions. The American farm is just about 10 percent larger 
in terms of the three most important measures: acreage 
operated, milk cows, and brood sows cared for. On the 
other hand, the American farm has 10 percent fewer 
other cattle and 10 percent less sown acreage. The Ameri- 
can farm concentrates its agronomy exclusively on feed 
crops, whereas the Soviet farm devotes almost half of its 
cropland to vegetables, orchard, and potatoes (which 


Comparison of Soviet and American Dairy Farms 





Average of 


Items Soviet American 371 New York 
Farm Farm Dairy Farms 

Acreage 

Operated... ...... sehen gan 1,606 1,740 218 

MOtal SOW: s66 5 oe eee 678 611 125 

LG 02) 9) | >. S71 611 109 

MERCCADHOS sce ck wees 134 none 14 

LGN 173 none under 1% 

Orchard....... Sa Saroee 37 none under 1% 
Livestock Numbers 

IMI COWS... 6.55 cee ae 90 100 22.3 

@ther cattle... . 2.0.2 eves 80 73 £75 

Brood SOWS. .. 2. 00. ee nes 30 32 0.4 

OSs) ee Seg Wires none 200 4.2 

Dayving HENS... 2. cies ea. 600 200 102 

1300) a none 100 ” 
Production in pounds 

Milk produced............. 882,000 587,524 

Milk fed to stock........... 110,250 35,251 

Wut SONGL. ek ck ee eck TIT, 630 552.2735 

Woollsold), ow. c.ccc nck es none 1,553 a 

ichigo) (aaa 66,120 82,542 bi 

Eggs produced (doz.)....... 5,400 3,600 % 

Eggs sold (doz.)............ 5,400 1,800 1,428 
Equipment 

SIUACHOES. 56k. os cc eects 7 6 - 

LCG) ea ear 4 2 i 

Automobiles............... 1 1 = 

CLUS ON io ie ae ees 30 5 0.4 
Labor Force 

1s cL) pte a ee a 51 t 1.9 

WORMIOM: 22.0556 0600. oe 160 none none 

MIDE sof diet io dg 211 a 1.9 
Productivity (Ibs.) 

Milk produced per cow..... 9,800 5,875 8,439 

Milk sold per cow.......... 8,575 5525 8,051 

Milk produced per worker.. . 4,180 83,932 

Milk sold per worker. ...... 3,658 78,896 93,006 

Number of cows per worker. 0.43 14 12 

Crop acres per worker... . . . 3 87 65 








Sources: The data on the average of 371 New York Dairy farms 
were taken from L. C. Cunningham, Commercial Farming, Central Plain 
Region, New York, 1953-1954 (Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, January 1957). The data on the American farm 


were kindly made available to me by Professor Cunningham from his 
basic records. 


*Not available 
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serve primarily as feed, but also for human consumption). 
The American farm purchased $5066 worth of livestock 
feed, but it sold $7000 worth of wheat. 

The Soviet farm outproduces the American by 50 
percent in the primary product of both farms, namely 
milk, but the margin of superiority is narrowed in terms 
of milk sold, because the Soviet farm feeds a much 
greater share to its heifers. The American farm sold about 
82,542 lbs. of meat during the year, or some 16,000 
lbs. more than its Soviet counterpart. In addition it sold 
1553 lbs. of wool from 200 sheep. The Soviet farm kept 
no sheep. On the other hand, the Russian farm sold or 
distributed to its members substantial quantities of vege- 
tables and some apples that were not produced on the 
American farm. 

The Soviet farm had a slight quantitative advantage in 
the form of tractors and trucks as well as ten times as 
many horses. Furthermore, it enjoyed the services of the 
Machine Tractor Station to perform all of its mechanized 
operations such as plowing, harrowing, seeding, harvest- 
ing, etc. But the American farm relied on modern auto- 
matic machinery for milking and bulkhandling of fluid 
milk, which the Soviet farm did not possess. The Amer- 
ican farm at the end of the year had on hand $29,478 
worth of equipment of all types (both power and other 
equipment). We have no comparable inventory of the 
Soviet farm’s equipment, but if to the equipment on the 
farm there were added the farm’s share of the equipment 
of the MTS it would not be surprising if the total value 
exceeded $30,000. 


The labor force on the American farm consists of its 
owner-operator, who was 69 years old, his three sons and 
three hired hands, making a total of seven workers 
throughout the year. The Russian farm had 211 full-time 
workers, including the director. The American farm had 
14 cows per worker, whereas the Soviet farm employed 
over two workers per cow. The Americans cultivate 87 
crop acres per worker, while the Russians cultivated three 
acres per farm worker, An economist might characterize 
the Russian operation as more labor intensive. 

In the Soviet Union as a whole there are more farm 
workers than there are milk cows. One might expect, 
therefore, that a “model” farm would maximize output 
of the relatively scarce factor—i.e., would maximize out- 
put per cow and not pay much attention to maximizing 
output per human worker. Such is the case. The Soviet 
model farm (if we can be permitted to call it a “model”’) 
produced two-and-one-half times as much milk per cow as 
the Soviet national average (9800 vs. 3714 lbs.), and 69 
percent more than its American counterpart. The Soviet 
farm even produced and sold somewhat more milk per 
cow than the average of the 371 New York dairy farms. 
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No data are available to permit comparison of the 
Moscow farm with the Soviet regional or national aver- 
ages of output per worker, so as a standard we can only 
compare it with American performance. The American 
farm produced twenty (20) times as much milk and sold 
twenty-four (24) times as much milk per farm worker. 
To the writer it seems that the various factors more or 
less balance out to make this a meaningful comparison of 
labor productivity. The reader, however, is free to make 
his own adjustment. He could, for example, eliminate 
from his comparisons the 15 persons who work in the 
Russian farm’s vegetable gardens. Or he might feel that 
we have unfairly compared Russian women workers with 
American men. But even if he assumed that all of the 160 
Russian women simply get in each other’s way, he is still 
left with a male labor force ratio of 51 to 7. 

When I asked Professor Cunningham why the particu- 
lar American farm selected fell so far below the average 
of the 371 New York dairy farms in both output per cow 
and output per man, he replied that the farm I had 
chosen for comparison was not very well managed by 
modern American standards. The owner-operator’s ad- 
vanced age (69 years) may have handicapped him. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to explain in 
detail how it is possible under the circumstances for the 
Soviet farm to employ 20 to 30 times as much labor as its 
American counterpart.!? Professor Rodgers, however, 
took a very indicative snapshot which shows a mechan- 
ical seeder in operation. Two men are operating the 
seeder, which is preceded by two men on foot and fol- 
lowed by seven women. This appears to be an operation 
that in the United States would be performed by one 
or two men at the most. 

Three factors explaining the lower output per Soviet 
farm worker should be mentioned. In the first place, the 
collective farm members doubtless spend more hours per 
day working on their private plots, milking their own 
cows and cultivating their own gardens than do the Amer- 
ican farm workers. Secondly, although the collective oper- 
ates a day nursery for children of working mothers, many 
of the women have little babies and are, therefore, unable 
to work full time. Thirdly, the Russian farmers spend a 
good deal of time hauling produce to the market, a task 
which was performed for the American farm by special- 
ized and highly efficient outside agencies. 

The difficulties of international income comparisons 
are too well known to require elaboration here. Neverthe- 
less, we might note that on the 371 New York dairy farms 
the average wages paid hired men who were provided 
with houses and garden plots amounted to $2232 for the 


“Many reasons for the differences are indicated by Naum Jasny, 
The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR (Stanford University Press, 
1949), chap. 18. Vladimir Katkoff, “The Soviet Dairy Industry,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, August 1952, p. 378, mentions the labor- 
consuming methods used in handling fluid milk. 
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year.!3 Cornell agricultural economists estimate that the 
value of income in kind provided per working family was 
$600 per year. This includes rent of the house, milk 
and eggs consumed, and the use of the garden plot cal- 
culated at farm prices. At the tourist rate of exchange used 
throughout this article, this estimate falls midway be- 
tween the estimates made by Schiller and Johnson of 
Soviet farmer incomes from the use of their garden plots. 
Recognizing the very approximate nature of such a com- 
parison, we might say the New York dairy farm hand 
earned almost three to five times as much as his Soviet 
counterpart on the farm near Moscow. 


The reader may now ask how it was possible for the 
Soviet farm hand to earn about one fourth as much as his 
American counterpart, when his productivity is only 
about one twentieth? Part of the answer is that the Amer- 
ican operator received $10,874 in the form of earnings 
on his capital investment. A second reason is that the 
Soviet farmer received about three times as much per 
hundred weight of milk sold as his American counter- 
part (at the same ruble-dollar exchange rate). 

These relatively high farm prices for milk, which pro- 
vide dramatic evidence of the impact of Khrushchev’s 
farm policy, were paid by Soviet procurement agencies 
without a concomitant rise in retail milk prices.’ 


Comparison with Other Findings 


The direct observations made by Professor Rodgers and 
myself on a limited number of Soviet collective farms 
during June 1957 would indicate that the manpower 
implications of Khrushchev’s pronouncement are in fact 
becoming manifest. How do these findings, based on a 
worm’s-eye view of individual farms, compare with the 
broader perspective of Western specialists in Soviet agri- 
culture? 

Many of these findings have appeared in the Journal of 
Farm Economics. Writing in 1945, Naum Jasny concluded 
that in 1938, “the productivity per person of farm popula- 
tion in USA was more than four times that in USSR; 
the difference was still substantially greater in the produc 
tivity per person engaged in farm work.” Referring to 
animal products he concluded that, “since the yield of 
milk per cow was only 2500 pounds in 1937, more than six 
times more labor was used per 100 pounds of milk in 


“Cunningham, op. cit., p. 35. 

“For the 522,273 lbs. of milk he sold the American farmer received 
an average price of $3.73 per hundred lbs. The Soviet farm sold 
14 tons at $5.13 per hundredweight, 250 tons at just over $10 per 
hundredweight, and the individual peasants received more than 
$10 for the part of their 70 tons that they sold on the farmers 
market. 

*Paul Wohl observed the same phenomena with regard to the 
Soviet grain crop. He noted that a large part of the 1957 grain 
crop was purchased by the State at seven to ten times the prices paid 
in 1953. Since the retail price of bread remains unchanged, earnings 
which the State made in 1953 from the differential between farm 
and retail prices went in 1957 to the collective farmers. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Jan. 3, 1958, p. 10B. 
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USSR than USA. The figures on pork production are 
even more striking. ..perhaps 7 days per 100 pounds of 
hogs (live weight) as against 3.2 hours, the average for 
American farms.’’!6 
In 1953 Nove and Laird made a detailed and instruc- 

tive comparison between Soviet published information 
about proper labor utilization in the harvesting and 
threshing of grain and American practice in Nebraska, 
and were surprised to find that “after adjusting the Soviet 
and United States operation to make them reasonably 
comparable, it would seem that sixty kolkhoziniki (collec- 
tive farmers) do the work of three American farm 
hands.”’!7 

My own observations are consistent with many of those 
made by D. Gale Johnson in his “Eye-Witness Appraisal 
of Soviet Farming, 1955.” With regard to labor produc- 
tivity, Johnson did not cite specific statistical compari- 
sons, but he noted that, 

All of the members of our delegation were surprised 

at the large amount of labor that was being used in 

conjunction with every farm operation. While I had 

some rough idea of the total number of farm workers 

in the USSR I still found it somewhat difficult to 

imagine what all of these workers do. This is espe- 

cially true since the tractor power is about the same 

as we had in the thirties and there is a greater number 

of combines.”* 


Even more 4 propos are his comments about farm-urban 
incomes and the flow of labor: 


While I have the impression that in the areas we vis- 
ited the peasants who belong to a collective have 
incomes equal to factory workers, this is a difficult 
statement to prove....But perhaps the most convinc- 
ing evidence of the near equality of farm and nonfarm 
incomes is that the farm population and work force 
has increased over the past two years, halting a 





N. Jasny “Labor Productivity in Agriculture in USSR and USA,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, May 1945, pp. 420, 430, 431. Part of the 
explanation of low productivity he found in the low average pay- 
ments per workday received by collective farmers, which he esti- 
mated on the eve of World War II to be as low as 55 kopeks, or 
27 cents. N. Jasny, “The Plight of Collective Farms,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, May 1948, pp. 315-316. 

“A. Nove and R. D. Laird, “A Note on Labour Utilization in the 
Kolkhoz,” Soviet Studies, April 1953, p. 440. After allowing for the 
probably greater production of the Soviet operation they reduced 
the ratio of output per man from 20:1 to 14:1. 

*Loe. cit., p. 291. 
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decline that has lasted for more than two decades. We 

were told that the number of able bodied workers in 

agriculture increased by 1,500,000 in 1954. On the 

farms we visited we were told of rather significant 

increases in the number of families and workers.” 
Partiinaya Zhizn, No. 13, of 1957 claims that in 1956 the 
number of able-bodied collective farmers was 2.6 million 
higher than in 1953. 

In view of the tremendous increases in the productivity 
of American agriculture since 1939 one would expect 
that Jasny’s comparisons based on prewar data would 
become even less favorable to the Soviets in the postwar 
period, This seems confirmed by the recent comparison 
of Soviet and American economic growth published by 
the Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. Congress: 

The comparative data on agricultural employment, 
when taken with the comparative data on agricultural 
output...imply that labor productivity in agricul- 
tural in the USSR in 1955 was between one-sixth and 
one-twelfth that in the United States.’ 


Conclusions 


Two conclusions seem worth noting. In the first place 
the evidence indicates that Khrushchev’s 
policies are in fact being implemented. From our worm’s- 
eye view, which is confirmed by the observations of noted 
Western agricultural specialists, the Soviet collective 
farmer is getting a better deal than formerly, compared 
to the city worker, and the traditional rural exodus is no 
longer what it used to be. 


farm labor 


The second general conclusion is that by American 
standards output per farm worker is incredibly low. 
Writing in a recent issue of the journal of the State 
Planning Commission, a Soviet economist had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

The expenditure of labor in livestock raising is still 
large. In that branch even many of the leading farms 
have not yet attained the norms of labor productivity 


established on the United States of 
America.” 


farms of the 





“Ibid. p. 292. He also believes that farm housing compares 
favorably with urban housing (p. 294). 

Soviet Economic Growth: A Comparison with the United States 
(Washington: GPO, 1957), p. 73. 
*Planovoe Khoziaistvo, 1957, No. 10, p. 59. 
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Preretirement Planning: 


An Appraisal of its Extent, Nature, and Value 


by Roger W. Walker 


HE problems of adjustment facing the average indi- 
"T viauai at the time of retirement can be grouped in 
four broad categories: income, health, psychological 
adjustment, and postretirement activities. In recent years 
private employers have been devoting attention to ways of 
assisting their employees in meeting these common post- 
retirement problems. This increased concern is shown by 
several recent studies of the incidence of preretirement 
planning programs. Some of the results of these studies 
are summarized in Table 1. 


Table I. Prevalence of Preretirement Planning Programs 
in American Industry, as Reported by Several 
Recent Studies. 


Percentage of Sur- 
veyed Companies 
Who Reported 
Having Some 


Number of 


Survey and Its Date Companies 





Covered Form of 
Preretirement 
Program 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

1950*... fe ele ane: 335 13% 
Tuckman-Lorge, 19517... “ts 70 37 
Edwin Shields Hewitt, 1952}...... 657 65 
PUIICES, 19599: 5 ces ohne eae 327 65 


tJ. Tuckman and I. Lorge, ‘“‘Retirement Practices in Business 
and Industry,” Journal of Gerontology, January 1952, p. 81. 

tCompany Practices Regarding Older Workers and Retirement, 1952, 
p. 12. 
$Retirement of Employees: Policies-Procedures-Practices, p. 32. 


In 1950 the Equitable Life Assurance Society surveyed 
355 companies of various sizes and industrial back- 
grounds. Of these only 13 percent had formal or informal 
preparation-for-retirement programs.! In 1952, Tuckman 
and Lorge, reporting the results of a study conducted 
the previous year, noted that 37 percent of the 70 largest 
companies in the United States had some sort of pre- 
retirement program. In the same year Edwin Shields 
Hewitt and Associates surveyed 657 companies and 
reported that 54 percent of the companies had stated that 

Roger W. Walker satisfied the requirements for a Ph.D. at Cornell 
in September 1958 and is now a Social Science Research Analyst for 
the U. S. Department of Labor. This article was prepared from a 
chapter in his doctoral dissertation, “An Evaluation of Preretirement 
Planning Program: the TVA Experience,” which is on file at the 
ILR School Library. 
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they had some form of preretirement counseling program, 

One of the latest and most definitive studies of pre. 
retirement planning was made in 1955 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board.2 The Conference Board 
report showed that two thirds of the 327 companies sur. 
veyed had some kind of preretirement program. Of this 
fairly large group, however, only 34 firms, or 15 percent of 
those having programs had formal programs. 

Almost all the programs reported, whether formal or 
informal, gave the employee about to retire the follow. 
ing information: amount of benefit a retiring employee 
would receive from the company pension plan; the op. 
tions available to him under the company pension plan; 
and the method for applying for benefits under Old Age 
Survivors’ and Disability Insurance. Of the informal pro- 
grams reported, less than half provided information on 
anything other than these three items and general finan. 
cial information. By contrast, almost one half of the 
formal programs gave information on all the subjects 
listed in Table II and nearly 60 percent of them provided 
some information on each of the four broad topics: in- 
come, health, psychological adjustment, and_postretire. 
ment activities. The Conference Board study also indi- 
cated, as might be expected, that medium-sized and large 
companies are more apt than small companies to have 
formal programs, 


The outstanding difference between the formal and 
the informal programs is in the subject matter covered. As 
one might expect, the subject-matter coverage of the 
formal program is much broader than that of the informal 
program. Table II clearly reveals this fact. 


1Retirement of Employees: Policies-Procedures-Practices, Studies 
in Personnel Policies, No. 148. (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1955), p. 31. It should be pointed out that many of 
the statistics in the general area of preretirement planning are 
misleading. For example, the NICB study here cited based its gros 
statistics concerning the prevalence of preretirement planning 
programs on the responses to the question, “Does your compan) 
do any type of preretirement counseling?” Thus, it is appropriate to 
examine carefully what is meant by the term preretirement planning 
program before drawing any conclusions as to the relative decline 
or growth of private employer interest in this type of personnel 
program. “No doubt there has been a general increase in preparation 
for retirement programs, as the above data indicate. However, 
differences in the samples of firms studied and differences in the 
definition of what constitutes preparation for retirement maj 
account for much of the variation noted.” 

*Ibid. Unless otherwise noted, the factual inaterial in the follow- 
ing account can be found in this document. 
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Table II. Subject Matter of Preretirement Counseling 
Programs as inet ones by Recent NICB Study. 





Percentage of Companies Whose 
Preretirement Program Includes 


Specified Subject Matter 
Subject a 





Companies C dienes 


All with Informal with Formal 
C ‘ompantes Programs Programs 

Amount of benetinn* 99.5% 99.4% 100.0% 
Assistance in filing for 

OAST.......- ere 88.8 87.2 97.1 
Options under the 

company plan...... oe 83.1 81.6 91.2 
Financial problems....... 67.3 65.0 79.4 
Advice on health......... 50.0 44.4 79.4 
Coble Ce re 48.6 43.3 76.5 
Leisure-time activities. .... 43.4 40.6 58.8 
Finding other work. ‘ 42.9 40.0 58.8 
Opportunities for civic ¢ and 

religious work......... 24.7 18.8 55.9 
Where to live. : 19.6 14.4 47.1 
Only 1, 2, and 3 ‘above. 32.2 36.7 8 8 


*Refers to the amount of benefits available under the company’s s 
pension plan. 


Table III shows another important difference between 
the formal and the informal program. Formal programs 
tend to give the employee the information necessary for 
making individual plans at a considerably earlier date 
than do the informal programs. This reflects the differ- 
ence in basic purpose of the two types of programs. The 
great majority of the informal programs studied covered 
the most basic type of financial information. These are 
not, except in the most elementary sense, planning-for- 
retirement programs, since they merely give the minimum 
amount of information to the older employee who is to be 
retired. 


Table III. Distribution of Company Preretirement 
Planning Programs by the Amount of Time that 
Elapses Between the Date of the Program and 
wil Time of Retirement. 


puree of Companies in "Specified 
Categories Whose Preretirement Programs 
Begin at ee Time Prior to Retirement 


Period —— — —_——— 
Companies Companies 
All Vith Informal With Formal 

C ompanies PF inne Programs 

eee 33.1% 38.6% —Q& 
F@months........ 6.5 6.1 8.8 
6 months..... ee 5.6 5:5 5.9 
i re a 14.5 13.8 17.6 
2-4 years...... 7.9 6.1 17.6 
5 years...... 21.9 18.3 41.2 
10 years........ eee 1.0 ee 5.9 
Option of employee . ersten: - — 2.9 








Source: Retirement of Employees: Policies-Procedures-Practices, p. 32. 


More than three fourths of the informal and approx- 
imately one third of the formal programs reported were 
conducted within the twelve-month period immediately 
preceding the individual’s retirement.* 





‘The Tuckman and Lorge study of 1951 commented on the high 
degree of heterogeneity to be found in industry’s approach to pre- 
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In addition to characterizing preretirement planning 
programs as formal or informal, generally speaking exist- 
ing plans in this field can be classified according to 
method used. Perhaps the most popular, and certainly 
the least expensive, may be termed the non-program 
method. Its basic purpose is to stimulate employee 
thought and action, toward personal planning for retire- 
ment. Companies use such means as: publication and dis- 
tribution of an employee handbook on the company 
pension or profit-sharing plan; publication and distribu- 
tion of a special handbook explaining common retire- 
ment problems and suggesting possible solutions; use 
of the company house organ either on a continuing basis, 
with a special section in each issue devoted to news of 
the annuitants of the company, or with an occasional 
special article pointing out problems of retirement; free 
distribution to employees of special magazines in this 
field, such as Lifetime Living or Senior Citizen, in the 
hope that these publications will motivate employees to 
plan ahead. 


Another popular method is individual counseling. This 
varies from the simple interview, covering little more than 
basic information about retirement benefits, to a fairly 
extended series of interviews, their purpose being to cover 
all aspects of planning for retirement. 


By far the most comprehensive, yet the least popular, 
method of stimulating employee preretirement planning 
is group counseling. Some advocates of group counseling 
programs prefer to begin with informal discussions, allow- 
ing the interests and apparent needs of the group to 
determine the subject matter of subsequent sessions. 
Others outline, at the start, a series of topics to be covered, 
usually in five to ten sessions. Group counseling pro- 
grams include as a rule the following topics, treated with 
varying emphasis depending on the interests and needs 
of the group: attitudes toward retirement, income and 
budgeting, health and nutrition, employment possibil- 
ities, leisure-time activities, housing and living arrange- 
ments, personal and intrafamily relationships, and legal 


problems of retirement. Most companies using group 


counseling provide for subsequent individual counseling 
if the employee wants it. 


Interestingly enough very few governmental agencies 
have preretirement programs. One of the few agencies 


to move in this direction and to develop what appears 


retirement planning. “The most significant findings of this study are 
that companies are facing the problems of preparation for retire- 
ment at different levels. The majority of respondents having pro- 
grams in operation cover financial preparation and the related factor 
of insurance, hospitalization, and surgical benefits. Less attention 
is given to the physical aspects of aging and steps to maintain 
health, leisure time and recreation, and outside activities and hob- 
bies which may become revenue producing. The problems of 
psychological preparation, security, maintenance of status in the 
community, housing and living arrangements, social contacts, and 
the relationships of the employee to his family little 
attention,” p. 85. 


receive 
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to be quite a full-blown program is the state government 
of New Jersey. Thomas L. Mahony reported in the Public 
Personnel Review that this program includes both group 
discussion and individual counseling and provides par- 
ticipating employees with information on the following 
subjects: explanation of public and private retirement 
benefits, psychological aspects of retirement, retirement 
activities including full and part-time employment, health 
and retirement, and the legal aspects of retirement.t The 
New Jersey program has apparently been successful. “The 
reaction of employees to the program has been positive. 
The services are keenly appreciated and many have ex- 
pressed their gratitude after completing the group meet- 
ings and individual counseling sessions. Many others 
have written after retirement informing us of the value of 
the program to them.” 


For the purposes of this study, the definition of a pre- 
retirement program is: a program, formal or informal, 
which informs employees of some or all of the major 
problems which are normally associated with the transi- 
tion from full-time work status to retirement; gives em- 
ployees information to aid them in adjusting to or meet- 
ing these problems; tries to influence employees to view 
retirement as a positive, rather than a negative, action; 
and is offered at least twelve months prior to retirement.® 

Under this definition, a significant number of the 
company programs reported by the NICB study are elim- 
inated from comparative consideration. Specifically, all 

‘(In attempting to) some detail 
Mahony wrote: 

“Meeting 1. Organization meeting with discussion of the need 

for retirement planning; explanation of retirement benefits, both 

social security and state pension. Tax information. Question and 
answer period. 

Meeting 2. Psychological aspects of retirement. An examination 

of certain feelings and attitudes frequently experienced by retired 

people. Discussion of individual plans and proposed activities. 

Chis session is led by a Clinical Psychologist. 

Meeting 3. Retirement activities—full and part-time employment. 

Other activities of significance to the individual. This session is 

led by a supervisor of the State Employment Service. 

Meeting 4. Health and Retirement—discussion of healthful living 

for older persons. Question and answer period. This meeting 

is led by a Physician from the State Health Department. 

Meeting 5. Legal 

with the 


Describing the program in 


aspects of retirement. This session is concerned 
problems older people might encounter. The 
discussion is led by an attorney and is concerned with such prob- 
lems as insurance loans, leases, contracts, wills, and transfer of 
real estate.” Thomas L. Mahony, “New Jersey Develops a Pre- 

Retirement Program,” Public Personnel Review, Vol. 18, January 

1957, pp. 35-36. 

*This definition of a preretirement program, which was con- 
structed by the author, is used primarily because a careful search 
of the literature failed to yield even a reasonably satisfactory defini- 
tion. This definition obviously is more restrictive than the definitions 
implicit in the several surveys of company practice reviewed above. 
Its purpose, however, is to establish a fairly severe measure for 
determining the extent of company preretirement planning efforts 
and is not intended, therefore, to accommodate within a definition of 
preretirement planning company personnel activities which have 
been traditionally associated with the separation of employees when 
the separation was caused by retirement or other reasons. 


legal 
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programs which concern themselves with financial infor. 


mation alone and _ all 


involve the 
employee only within his final twelve months of work 


programs which 


probably should be eliminated from consideration. 
Unfortunately, there is no way, working from available 
information, to get a definitive estimate of the number of 
company programs that such an elimination process 
would affect, but a rough estimate can be made. If all 
programs which treat only financial matters are elim. 
inated from the distribution given in Table II, only 
eighty of the informal programs and only twenty-seven 
formal programs could qualify as preretirement planning 
programs according to the above definition.® Again, if all 
programs which involve the employee only during his 
final! twelve months of work are eliminated from con- 
sideration, only sixty-four of the informal programs and 
only twenty-three of the formal programs could qualify. 
Thus, if these qualifications are applied to the data in 
Tables II and III, only eighty-seven programs, or 27 
percent of the sample surveyed, could qualify under the 
definition. It appears, therefore, that preretirement coun- 
seling programs, in any real sense of the term, exist in a 
relatively small segment of American industry. 

The Rationale for Preretirement Planning Programs. 
Implicit in the preceding discussion are the questions: 
“What is the rationale, from industry’s point of view, 
for supporting preretirement planning p1ograms?” and, 
“Why is the incidence of such programs as low as it is?” 

Proponents of adequate preretirement programs gener- 
ally claim that such programs benefit a firm by promoting 
better employee relations, better labor relations, better 
community relations, a better position in the labor mar. 
ket; by enhancing the probability that pension incomes 
will be well spent; and by lessening the possibility of an 
excessive increase in future corporate taxes.. 

There is little doubt that older employees, particularly 
those who have been with the company for a considerable 
part of their working lives, may blame the company for 
some of the difficulties they encounter in retirement. Thus 
any reduction of these difficulties should favorably affect 
postretirement attitudes. Reactions of retired employees 
doubtless can affect the attitude of employees remaining 
in a company’s work force. Sharply voiced dissatisfaction 
on the part of retired employees coming to the attention 
of former fellow workers through trade unions, social, 
civic, or fraternal channels may result in a general feeling 
that the employer has been unfair in treating his long: 


"It is recognized that this is an extremely liberal estimate and 
actually represents the greatest number of programs that could 
possibly qualify under the implicit subject-matter feature of the 
above definition. This same observation can be made regarding the 
second elimination of programs based on the time factor consider- 
ation, 
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term employees. One student of this general problem 
comments: 


Often the pensioner feels a close relationship to his 
company. Quite naturally he turns to the company 
for help. If the company pension plan is fixed in terms 
of dollars and cents and no adjustment is possible, the 
retired workers may react with a good deal of bitter- 
ness. Disgruntled and disillusioned as he looks else- 
where for help, this man is likely to become a traveling 
liability to his former employer. ‘To friends, to workers 
still on the job, and to members of his family, he 
points out that “the company is a heartless setup: it 
uses a man until he’s worn out and then puts him out 
to starve.’ 


The general question of poorly adjusted retired 
employees also has its labor relations connotations. 


Organized labor looks at distress among retired work- 
ers with interest. This interest may grow if restrictions 
on wage increases continue while there appears to be 
more tolerance toward enlarging welfare funds and 
pension plans. Another cause for union officials to 
worry about the growth of large groups of unemployed 
able older men and women lies in the fact that these 
people may become a threat to the existing wage struc- 
ture in their search for jobs to supplement inadequate 
pensions. This, however, is generally not regarded as 
a serious danger.® 


One mark of increased trade union interest in the general 
problem of planning for retirement is the fact that some 
international unions, like the Auto Workers and the 
Upholsterers, actually are sponsoring programs to assist 
the older worker in preparing for retirement. 

The potential adverse results of employee dissatisfac- 
tion with retirement may show up most in the company’s 
public or community relations. Large numbers of dissatis- 
fied retired workers can probably do more than any other 
single thing to hurt a company’s reputation in a local 
community. 





"Elizabeth L. Breckinridge, Effective Use of Older Workers (New 
York: Wilcox and Follett, 1953), p. 28. Another industrial relations 
consideration has been cited by L. S. Barrus of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company. “From the viewpoint of the individual, the decision 
to retire or to continue work involves several factors fully as import- 
ant, but not yet so well recognized, as financial ability. Oddly 
enough, one of these factors by its very nature is created by good 
industrial relations policies. In many fine companies, large and 
small, the worker has come to identify himself closely with the 
company. It is ‘his’ company, ‘our’ shop, etc. In such companies 
many employees find not only their economic life, but a social life 
a well. Divorce such men from this association sharply and com- 
pletely when you retire them, give the impression that they are no 
longer considered ‘on the team,’ and you create a problem in adjust- 
ment for the individual which may be beyond his capacity. In its 
effect it is like a most radical and crude piece of surgery.” (Quoted 
by Breckinridge, p. 153.) 

‘Ibid., pp. 28-29. The reader interested in a definitive study of 
union attitudes toward this general problem is directed to: Melvin 
K. Bers, Union Policy and the Older Worker. Berkeley: University 
of California. Institute of Industrial Relations, 1957. 87 pp- 
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This situation also holds the possibility of unfavorable 
repercussions for industry. Consider the community 
aspects. If a man is retired from business and goes into 
the community feeling that he is no longer useful to 
himself, to industry or to anyone else, his degeneration 
tends to be rapid. ...A defeated apathetic attitude on 
the part of retired individuals permeates the commu- 
nity and it isn’t very long before members of the com- 
munity point to the company from which Jones was 
retired with such statements as “they certainly killed 
poor Jones retiring him like that.” The cumulative 
adverse effect of such reaction is obvious.’ 


To be sure the public relations aspect of this question is 
broader than the problem of the attitude of the general 
public toward a particular company. Under normal cir- 
cumstances a company must rely, for the most part, on the 
local community as a source of labor supply. Undoubt- 
edly a company that has the reputation of releasing its 
older workers to a postretirement existence which is not 
satisfying may have difficulty in future recruiting. 

Some industrial leaders advocate preretirement plan- 
ning programs mainly because they feel that these efforts 
will help them avoid at least one of the adverse political 
and economic results of employee dissatisfaction in retire- 
ment. The following quotations reflect this attitude. 


The majority of those who are forced into retirement 
will have a limited amount of income which will per- 
mit only a bare existence. The aged will not be content 
if they are limited mainly to the occupation of won- 
dering how to stretch their limited resources. They will 
need creative hobbies, social life, and continued edu- 
cation in order to lead a happy and satisfied life. With- 
out interests and activities to keep them occupied, they 
may join the ranks of the dissatisfied and use their 
considerable voting power to enforce unreasonable 
demands on the nation’s productive machinery.” 


"Standard Oil Company, Preparation for Retirement, p. 14. Some 
advocates of both company-supported preretirement planning pro- 
grams and postretirement programs have based the necessity of 
such programs almost exclusively on their public relations aspects. 
“The company’s responsibility for the successful retirement of an 
employee ends, in law and logic, on the date of retirement, but an 
intelligent public relations policy will not allow its interest to end 
there. An employee with a comfortable living can become a powerful 
promoter of public approval of his company. A program for proving 
regularly that the company thinks he is still an important guy will 
cost little and pay enormous dividends in good will. Sending the 
company house organ, remembering his personal and service anni- 
versaries, putting on a retired veterans’ hobby show, inviting him 
back for company affairs, having a company officer (preferably one 
he knows) inquire about his personal and family situation, and 
publicizing him in the company house organ whenever possible will 
help keep his enthusiasm for his company at a high pitch. His 
neighbors and friends will have no room for doubt that he worked 
for the greatest company in business.” (Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Encouraging Effective Preparation for Retirement, p. 36.) “A good, 
continuing preretirement program which will assist employees to 
live out their lives following retirement with satisfaction and useful- 
ness to themselves and society will make for improved employee 
relations and improved public relations.” (J. Tuckman and I. Lorge, 
“Retirement Practices in Business and Industry,” Journal of 
Gerontology, January 1952, p. 86.) 

Breckinridge, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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* * * 


For us to turn loose some 24,000,000 to 30,000,000 per- 
sons with nothing to do will be a mistake. They will 
resent it, and organize against it. They will have the 
time and passion to develop a powerful political bloc 
that will be something more than a minority pressure 
group. If industry and the state are wise, they will 
step in before this happens and see to it that our senior 
citizens have something useful to do. The dignity, 
self-respect, and contentment that come with contin- 
ued useful work are assets that will serve us well. And 
the nice thing about it is that it will cost us less than 
idleness on a dole which can break our Treasury.” 
Finally, one group of industrial advocates of preretire- 
ment planning considers that it has a twofold purpose: 
an attempt to insure that the company’s expenditures in 
pension plan benefits are fulfilling their purpose; and 
an attempt on the part of management generally to as- 
sume a greater role in terms of social responsibility. In 
many respects American management apparently has 
been quite unconcerned, until very recently, with the 
degree to which pension plan payments have been achiev- 
ing their purpose—which is presumably to provide a 
foundation for a successful and happy retirement. While 
financial preparation for retirement is essential to non- 
financial preretirement planning, it is equally true that 
nonfinancial planning is an important part of any attempt 
to attain satisfaction in retirement. To be concerned wtih 
one to the almost total neglect of the other seems to 
represent a lack of foresight. H. G. Kenagy, vice-president 
of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, analyzes this 
question as follows: 


Most employees are pathetically unprepared for retire- 
ment. While the problem is getting increased attention 
from educators, sociologists, social workers and econo- 
mists, management must take the lead in plant pro- 
grams directed at employees in preretirement years. 
Definite group education and personal counseling are 
necessary to enable a pension plan to accomplish its 
social and business purpose. Every business must face 
the fact that unhappy retirements cause serious dam- 
age to the company’s public relations. Even though no 
company can control the factors which determine 
post-retirement happiness, it can ill afford to pass up 
the opportunity to help its employees plan wisely.” 


Many of the critics of company-sponsored preretirement 
planning programs have maintained that these efforts 
represent an ill-advised intrusion, on the part of the com- 
pany, into the private life of the employee. Still others 
claim that such programs lie exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of government agencies and private social 
welfare groups. Elizabeth Breckinridge, one of America’s 


“The reader interested in an account of political activity of this 
nature is referred to: John J. Corson and John W. McConnell, 
Economic Needs of Older People (New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1955), pp. 114-136. 

*Ebasco Services Incorporated. Encouraging Effective Preparation 
for Retirement, p. 36. 
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leading students of retirement problems, has commented 

on this question of industry’s social responsibility. 
Viewed in the context of these larger related issues, 
management’s interest in the older worker is a logical 
extension of industry’s acceptance of a role of social 
responsibility. It is no accident that the companies 
which responded to this survey represented so many 
different kinds of business and so many sections of the 
country; rather, it is indicative of a pervasive and 
evolving maturity in the attitudes of American busi- 
ness and industry. For this reason, it does not seem too 
optimistic to expect that the difficulties with which this 
book is concerned may be substantially decreased in 
the near future. Already, the material presented here 
is evidence that some answers have been at least par- 
tially worked out and that others are on their way.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, it can be stated that industry is interested 
in helping its older workers prepare for retirement be. 
cause of: (1) the employee and labor relations aspect of 
this question; (2) the twin problem of public or com. 
munity relations and future labor force recruitment; (3) 
the possibility of political action if older workers become 
dissatisfied with private plans; and (4) the feeling that 
preretirement planning will increase the effectiveness of 
pension plan expenditures and will represent a program 
assumption of greater social responsibility on the part 
of American business. Considering industry’s stake in 
supporting preretirement planning programs, many per. 
sons probably would agree with Virgil Martin, of Carson 
Pirie Scott, “...that preparation for retirement is as 
important an employer procedure as the training of a 
new employee at hiring.’’!4 

With regard to (2) above, it can be stated that one of 
the outstanding reasons for the rather modest number 
of fully developed preretirement planning programs is 
the lack of general agreement on what such programs 
should accomplish. The following passage from a recenth 
published study of flexible retirement practices and pre 
retirement planning shows the nature of the controversy. 


There are still those who believe, with the personnel 
director of a major department store, that if workers 
are encouraged to think about the problems of retire- 
ment, they would be useless as employees. Some others 
hold to the view that, given the knowledge that he 
will be retired at a specific time, the worker will him- 
self do all the preparation necessary. Still another 
shade of opinion is represented by a manufacturing 
executive who feels that a program that goes beyond 
explaining the pension plan is “paternalistic.” An 
industrial-relations director, generally in favor of ex- 
pert counseling of employees, warns that “there should 
be no sudden drive or propaganda on problems of 

“Op. cit., pp. 206-207. 

“Geneva Mathiasen, ed., Flexible Retirement: Evolving Policie 


and Programs for Industry and Labor (New York: G. P. Putnat, 
1957), p. 119. 
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retirement.” And, finally, there are those who agree 
with the executive who points out that “Counseling 
the older worker is unexplored territory,” but that 
“American business must bear a large share of the 
responsibility for the manners and attitudes of those 
who make a living—and a life—within its walls.’”* 


Ebasco Services Incorporated states the problem as 
follows: 


While there is a general realization of the need for pro- 
grams to prepare employees for retirement, there is 
no general agreement as to whether the best results 
are to be accomplished through formal counseling, or 
through suggestion and guidance, through the encour- 
agement of hobby groups, or through well prepared 
and selected features in the employer magazine. Each 
method has its adherents and each adherent probably 
believes its methods best. Perhaps this is so, because 
the companies studied had tailored their programs to 
meet the known desires of their employees.” 


Any discussion of preretirement eventually must face 
the basic question: Do efforts of this nature, irrespective 
of their sponsors, really help the older worker face retire- 
ment and its problems. Surprisingly little research has 
been done regarding this specific question, but research 
efforts have indicated indirectly that programs of this 
nature are effective. S. T. Pressey, reporting the results of 
one study, noted that: 

®Ibid., pp. 118-119. 


Encouraging Effective Preparation for Retirement, January 1953, 
p. 9. 
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Certain steps tending to make old age better can be 
taken by almost any older person. He can try to be 
useful, to develop interests and abilities suitable to his 
condition and circumstances, and to find friends. And 
those trying to help the aged can help them do those 
things.” 

In preretirement planning in general there is need for 
research directed at answering such basic questions as: 
How effective are efforts at helping older employees pre- 
pare for retirement? Does the particular method used in 
preretirement planning have any significance in terms 
of the effectiveness of the program? What are the essential 
subjects to be covered in preretirement planning? Who 
should sponsor preretirement planning programs? Does 
the retirement policy of a company affect its activities in 
preretirement planning? At what age, and under what 
circumstances, should the individual employee be exposed 
to a preretirement planning program? These questions!§ 
can be answered satisfactorily only after a good deal of 
time has been spent in investigating the operation and 
effectiveness of a number of specific preretirement plan- 
ning programs. 


“§. T. Pressey and Elizabeth Simco, “Case Study Comparisons of 
Successful and Problem Old People,” Journal of Gerontology, April 
1950, p. 174. 

The reader interested in an analysis of some of the questions 
open to research in this area is directed to: Otto Pollak, Social 
Adjustment in Old Age (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1948). 119 pp. 
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